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THE SOVIET EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE

NORTH POLE, June 2gth. A savage north wind has been raging
for more than twenty-four hours. Our tent is trembling under
its blasts. Rain has been pouring down for hours. . . . Under
our feet is snowy slush.

When Peary first reached the North Pole in 1909 he little
thought that the daily weather bureaux would be able to
record such climatic observations from that most inaccessible
of all places. He would have been even more surprised if one
could have told him that a party of men could establish them-
selves on a drifting floe and live in comparative comfort for
nine months at a stretch. Science marches on. Not only have
these miracles come about, but it is possible to envisage the
time when a permanent observation post may be set up in the
vicinity of the Pole, so that the Trans-Polar Air Express may
land there and collect the latest information about the con-
ditions over the Arctic Ocean.

It is fitting that it should have been a Russian expedition
which first established a base at the Pole, since the Soviet has
been foremost in the recent exploration of the Arctic Ocean
and the navigation of the dreaded North-east Passage. In 1933,
for example, a large party of Russians were shipwrecked when
the ChdyusTdn was crushed in the ice, but the whole company
was saved by the heroic efforts of Russian airmen. Again in
1936 a string of cargo-boats convoyed by ice-breakers made the
whole passage of the Arctic Ocean from east to west, and so
inaugurated a new trade route.

Moreover, the rapid development of aviation has drawn
attention to the possibility of flying along a great-circle route
across the Pole to America. " We are going to the Pole, not
as passing viators, but as colonists," declared one of the
members of the expedition. The idea was that a station at the
Pole could act as a half-way stage and as a weather bureau
for the proposed air-route between Moscow and San Francisco,
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